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biggest corporation is of course the Illinois Central Railroad, which owns two-thirds of the state's railway mileage, but it has never played much of a local political role; this is one of the American railroads that has traditionally avoided politics. The dominant utility is Mississippi Power & Light, which was once part of Harvey Couch's empire. As to newspapers we should mention those edited by Hodding Carter, cited in Chapter 40, and the two Jackson newspapers, owned by the same company but printed in different plants and with no editorial connection. The editor of one, the News, is Frederick Sullens, an explosive personal journalist (and white supremacy addict) of the old school and of great ability, who resembles in some respects W. W. Ball of Charleston, South Carolina.
Jackson is a curious town. Its population was only 62,107 in 1940, but it has steeply grown since; it possesses a handful of impeccably shining skyscrapers, rising straight out of a muck of Negro hovels and poor-white slums. The pictorial impact is very striking. I shall mention later other cities with a similar skyscraper-slum development, like San Antonio.
Mississippi is, of course, overwhelmingly rural; 90 per cent of the people live on the soil, which means cotton. But the state is doing what it can to press industrial expansion; it has a slogan "BAWI" (Balance Agriculture with Industry) and prints advertisements in the eastern papers, trying to lure capital in; it boasts that Mississippians themselves have invested four million dollars in new industrial plants in the past two years, and that it is "the only state with a plan/' Above all, Mississippi looks to petroleum: it is at present the "hottest oil spot" in the entire United States. Oil was discovered in important quantities only about five years ago, and a frenzy of drilling- and development began. Some citizens look at the petroleum boom with alarm, pointing to the example of Tulsa and saying, "Oklahoma got oil, yes, but also oil got Oklahoma!"12
Mississippi is of course violently addicted to "white supremacy." One reason for this is, we know, that it has the highest proportion of Negroes of any state; Negroes outnumber whites in many counties, and in some they are more numerous by six or eight to one. Also, during Reconstruction days, its Negroes participated more directly in politics than anywhere else in the South; twice, incredible as the fact may seem, Mississippi sent Negro senators to Washington! In its attitude toward the Negro problem, according to one expert, it differs more from North Carolina (using North Carolina as an example of a liberal southern community) than North Carolina differs from Ohio. I heard
12 Timber is another important industry, but vast amounts of forest have disappeared. Fifty years ago the state had the biggest stand of long-leaf vellow pine, in the world. This has been completely ravaged, like the similar belt in northern Michigan.                                                      ,